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closely with the modernizing forces in the Arab world''.38 Conse-
quently he decided on granting the UAR substantial assistance
mainly in the shape of "foodstuffs1'.39 But this move was resented
in some quarters. Thus in a letter to President Kennedy, Senator
Ernest Gruening of Alaska stated that Nasser was left free to
exchange his cotton for Russia's missiles largely because the
United States was supplying a vital part of the food needs of the
Egyptian people under P.L. 480. It was as if American dollars
were being used directly to pay for the arms purchased. Senator
Gruening felt that unless the U.S. policy of building up Nasser
was reversed, it was going to result in a "bloody war in the Middle
East" for which the United States would bear a certain respon-
sibility.40 Echoing a similar point of view, Senator Jacob Javits
of New York stated in August 1963 that the UAR's expression
of complete hostility against Israel pointed to the necessity for
safeguards to prevent the misuse of economic assistance provided
by the United States. The situation, according to him, called for
a sharp change in USA's policy toward the UAR whose actions
demonstrated that it was pursuing policies which were in direct
contravention to the objectives of U.S. foreign aid program. He
felt that U.S. assistance was making it possible for the UAR to
indulge in aggressive acts.41 A request to the U.S. government to
"give aid and help" to her friends and not to her enemies was
made by Representative Milton W. Glenn of New Jersey. He
argued that since Israel was known to be "pro-American and
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